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Frederic Barbarossa was head of the Empire. The present area of
Switzerland is seen to be divided more or less equally between the
French culture-area controlled by Burgundy, and the German culture-
area controlled by Sua7>ia. Both were fiefs of the Holy Roman Empire,
Burgundy having only recently joined the Empire. As explained earlier,
the Italian sections of the Empire broke away in the thirteenth century;
and the stale of affairs about 1360 in this part of Europe is charted in
Fig. 53. North Italy was divided into various independent realms such
as Savoy, Genoa, Milan, and Venice. Of these, as shown, Savoy con-
trolled a largo area to the north of Lake Geneva, which today is part of
Switzerland.
North of the main divide of the Alps the chief power was in the
hands of the Ilapsburgs of Austria. Their ancestral castle of Hapsburg
was just where the River Aar joins the Rhine, and where the old
Roman garrison of Avouches was placed to dominate the Swiss down-
fold. Today the Hapsburg castle (H in Fig. 53) and the reconstructed
Roman arena of Avouches (both close to Brugg) are well worth the
visitor's attention* Much of the Grisons was the land of the Counts of
Toggcnburg, while areas around Bern were directly under the Emperor's
control.
In 1291 the forest cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden formed
a league, primarly for mutual protection against the aggressions of the
Ilapsbnrgs. These cantons arc shown dotted in Fig. 53. In 1315 a large
Austrian army marched to attack the town of Schwyz (Sch. in Fig.
53), but was defeated by one-tenth the number of Swiss at the battle
of Morgartcn (Fig, 52 at D). The name Switzerland seems to have been
adopted by the rebels in honour of Schwyz, which was perhaps the
leading rebel district. Neighbouring regions joined this league, in-
cluding Bern in 1353. In 1386 and 1388 two more battles resulted
in victories for the Swiss, and they were not seriously attacked again for
many years. Indeed the Swiss marched into Italy in 1403; and by 1440
the valley of the Ticino, with a purely Italian culture, was added to the
Swiss Confederation,
Charles of Burgundy later attacked the Swiss (who had been at war
with Savoy) and was defeated and killed at Nancy in 1477. These
victories by the German-speaking cantons greatly enhanced the reputa-
tion of the Swiss, and led the French districts in the west gradually
to join the Confederation, while in 1512 the Italian territory linked to
the Ticino was considerably increased. Another isolated region was